





ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 





NOVEMBER, 1844. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE QUARTERLY PRESS ON WAR. 


The signs of the times are more and more cheering to the friends of peace. 
After many long years of neglect, contempt and scorn, they find their cause 
rising into general favor, and not a few of the ablest minds and most influ- 
ential presses coming spontaneously to its aid. We have occasionally 
quoted specimens of what our own newspapers, both religious and secular, 
are publishing on the subject ; and we now give, as specimens of the quar- 
terly press, a few extracts from one of the first quarterlies in the world,—the 
Westminster Review,—in its notice of Alison’s History of Europe. 


Sacririce or Lire in tHE Wars or THE Frencu Revo.vution.—It 
appears, from authentic documents which Mr. Alison has collected, that 
from the commencement to the close of the revolutionary wars, the levies of 
soldiers in France exceeded four millions, and that not less than three mil- 
lions of these, on the lowest calculation, perished in the field, the hospital, 
or the bivouac. If to these we add, as we unquestionably must, at least an 
equal number out of the ranks ‘of their antagonists, it is clear that not less 
than six millions of human beings perished in warfare in the course of twenty 
years, in the very heart of civilized Europe, at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era. But even these stupendous num- 
bers give us no adequate conception of the destruction of human life directly 
consequent on the wars of the revolution and the empire. We must add 
the thousands who perished from want, outrage and exposure, and the 
hundreds of thousands who were subsequently swept away by the ravages 
of that pestilence which took its rise amid the retreat from Russia, and the 
crowded garrisons of the campaign of 1813, and for several years afterwards 
desolated in succession every country of Europe. 

And even when we have summed up and laid before us, in all the magni- 
tude of figures, the appalling destruction of life here exhibited, we can still 
gather only a faint and remote conception of the sufferings and the evils 
inflicted by this awful scourge. Death in the field is among the smallest of 
the miseries of war; the burned villages—the ruined commerce—the towns 
carried by assault—the feeble and the lovely massacred and outraged—grief, 
despair and desolation carried into innumerable families,—these are among 
the more terrific visitations of military conflicts, and the blackest of the 
crimes for which a fearful retribution will one day be exacted at the hands 
of those who have provoked, originated or compelled them. 


StTraNnce INsENSIBILITY OF CurisTIANS TO THE INCONSISTENCY OF War 
WITH THE GospEL.—If any thing could awaken the statesmen of our age 
to a just estimate of war and the warrior, surely their deeds, and the conse- 
quences of these deeds, should do so, when exhibited on a scale of such 
tremendous magnitude. Yetso far, the impression made seems to have 
been both feeble and imperfect. Our views with regard to war are still in 
Singular discordance both with our reason and our religion. They appear 
to be rather the result of a brute instinct, than of obedience to the dictates 
either of a sound sense, or of a pure faith. On all other points, Christianity 
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is the acknowledged foundation of our theory of morals, however widely we 
may swerve from it in practice ; but in the case of war, we do not pretend 
to keep up even the shadow of allegiance to the authority of our nominal 
lawgiver. ‘‘A state of war,’’? says Robert Hall, ‘‘is nothing less than a 
temporary repeal of all the principles of virtue.’’ Jt is the primary object of 
war, and it is considered to be the primary duty of the warrior, to inflict the 
maximum of injury upon the enemy; and so distinctly is this principle laid 
down, that we have seen courts-martial held upon deserving officers, in 
which the only charge against them was, that they had not done as much 
mischief to their antagonists as, under the circumstances, it was considered 
they might have done,—that they had spared some property which might 
have been destroyed, and suffered some fellow-creatures to escape with life, 
who, with great exertion, might have been slain; and in which the accusa- 
tion was preferred in these broad and naked terms. 

How happens it, that our notions on the subject of war are so widely 
different from what we have a right to suppose they would be among a 
Christian people? from what they would be, if Christianity had had any 
share in their formation? We think the singular discrepancy may be traced 
to two sources. In the first place, the whole tone of feeling among educated 
minds—and through them among other classes—has become thoroughly 

erverted and demoralized by the turn which is given to their early studies. 

he first books to which the attention of our youth is sedulously and exclu- 
sively directed, are those of the ancient authors; the first poet they are 
taught to relish and admire, is Homer ; the first histories put into their hands, 
(and with which through life they are commonly more conversant than with 
any other,) are those of Greece and Rome; the first biographies with which 
they become familiar, are those of the heroes and warriors of the wild times 
of old. Now, in those days, the staple occupation of life—at once its 
business and its pastime—was war. War was almost the sole profession of 
the rich and great, and became, in consequence, almost the sole theme of 
poets and historians. It is, therefore, the subject most constantly presented, 
and presented in the most glowing colors, to the mind of the young student, 
at the precise period when his mind is most susceptible and most tenacious 
of new impressions; the exciting scenes of warfare fill him with deeper 
interest than any other, aud the intellectual and moral qualities of the war- 
rior—quick foresight, rapid combination, iron resolve, stern severity, impet- 
uous courage—become the objects of his warmest admiration ; he forgets 
the peaceful virtues of charity and forbearance, or Jearns to despise them ; 
he sees not the obscurer but the loftier merits of the philanthropist and the 
man of science ; he comes to look upon war as the noblest of professions, 
and upon the warrior as the proudest of human characters ; and the impres- 
sion thus early made, withstands all the subsequent efforts of reflection and 
religion to dislodge it. It is difficult to over-estimate the mischief wrought 
by this early misdirection of our studies; and that the impression produced 
is such as we have represented it, every one will acknowledge, on a consid- 
eration of his own feelings. 

The other source of our erroneous sentiments with regard to war, may be 
found in the faulty and mischievous mode in which history has been written. 
In the first place, little except war has been touched upon; and the notion 
has been thus left upon the mind, either that nations were occupied in war 
alone, or that nothing else was worth recording. ‘Those silent but steady 
labors, which have gradually advanced the wealth of a country, and laid the 
foundation of its prosperity and power; those toilsome investigations, which 
have pushed forward the boundaries of human knowledge, and illustrated 
through all time the age and the land which gave them birth; that perse- 
vering ingenuity and unbaffled skill, which have made science the handmaid 
of art, and wrought out of her discoveries the materials of civilization and 
pre-eminence ; and, greater than all, that profound and patient thought, 
which has eliminated the great principles of social and political well-being ; 
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—concerning all these, history has been silent; and the whole attention, 
both of the teacher and the student, has been concentrated upon * the loud 
transactions of the outlying world,’’ while the real progress of nations, and 
the great and good men who have contributed thereto, have alike been 
consigned to oblivion. 

Again,—historians have never given a full and fair analysis of what war is. 
They have described the marches, the sieges, the able maneuvres, the 
ingenious stratagems, the gallant enterprises, the desperate conflicts, the 
masterly combinations, the acts of heroic daring, with which war abounds; 
and they have summed up those descriptions of battles which we read with 
breathless interest, by informing us that the victory was gained with a loss 
of so many thousands killed and wounded—so many thousands made pris- 
oners—and so many standards and pieces of artillery taken from the enemy. 
But all this is only the outside coloring of war, and goes little way towards 
making us acquainted with its real character. Historians rarely tell us of 
the privations suffered—the diseases engendered—the tortures undergone 
during a campaign ; still less of the vices ripened, the selfishness confirmed, 
the hearts hardened, by this ‘‘ temporary repeal of all the principles of 
virtue.’’ They do not speak of the ties broken—of the peasants ruined—of 
the hearths made desolate—of grief never to be comforted—of shame never 
to be w ped away—of the burden of abiding affliction brought upon many a 
happy household—of al] the nameless atrocities, one of which in peaceful 
times would make our blood run cold, but which in war are committed 
daily, by thousands, with impunity. 

Wuat History seLpom Gives—Wanr As 1T 1s.—Historians rarely ever 
present us with such pictures as the following; and yet these are the inev- 
itable accompaniments of war: 

‘** Such was the terrible bate of Eylau, fought in the depth of winter, 
amidst ice and snow, under circumstances of unexampled horror. ‘The loss 
on both sides was immense ; and never in modern times had a field of battle 
been strewn with such a multitude of slain. On the side of the Russians 
25,000 had fallen, of whom above 7000 were already no more ; on that of 
the French, upwards of 30,000 were killed or wounded, and nearly 10,000 
had left their colors, under pretence of attending to the wounded. Never 
was spectacle so dreadful as the field presented on the following morning. 
Above 50,000 men lay in the space of two leagues, weltering in blood. The 
wounds were, for the most part, of the severest kind, from the extraordinary 
quantity of cannon balls which had been discharged during the action, and 
the close proximity of the contending masses to the deadly batteries which 
spread their grape at half-musket shot through their ranks. ‘Though 
stretched on the cold snow, and exposed to the severity of an arctic winter, 
they were burning with thirst, and piteous cries were heard on all sides for 
water, or assistance to extricate the wounded men from the heaps of slain, 
or the load of horses by which they were crushed. Six thousand of these 
noble animals encumbered the field, or, maddened with pain, were shrieking 
aloud amid the stifled groans of the wounded.’’—Alison, VJ, p. 85. 

**On Sunday forenoon I found a crowd collected round a car in which 
some wounded soldiers had just returned from Russia. No grenade, or 
grape could have so disfigured these victims of the cold. One of them had 
lost the upper joints of all his ten fingers, and he showed us the stumps. 
Another wanted both ears and nose. More horrible still was the look of a 
third, whose eyes had been frozen; the eyelids hung down rotting, the 
globes of the eyes were burst, and protruded from their sockets. It was 
awfully hideous; but a spectacle yet more dreadful was to present itself. 
Out of the straw in the bottom of a car, 1 now beheld a figure creep pain- 
fully, which one could scarcely believe to be a human being, so wild and 
distorted were the features; the lips were rotted away, the teeth stood ex- 
posed ; he pulled the cloth from before his mouth, and grinned on us like a 
death’s head.’’—Alison, LX, p. 112. 
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The following is a description of the state of the town and garrison of 
Dresden in 1813: 

‘¢ The ravages which a contagious fever (the consequences of their priva- 
tions) made on the inhabitants, added to the public distress. Not less than 
three hundred were carried off by it a week, among the citizens alone. Two 
hundred dead bodies were every day brought out of the military hospitals. 
Such was the accumulation in the churchyards, that the grave-diggers could 
not inter them, and they were laid naked, in ghastly rows, along the place 
of sepulture. The bodies were heaped in such numbers on the dead carts, 
that they frequently fell from them, and the wheels gave a frightful sound 
in cracking the bones of the bodies which thus lay upon the streets. The 
hospital attendants and carters trampled down the corpses in the carts, like 
baggage or straw, to make room for more; and not unfrequently some of 
the bodies gave signs of life, and even uttered shrieks, under this harsh 
usage. Several bodies thrown into the Elbe for dead, were revived by the 
sudden immersion in cold water, and the wretches were seen struggling in 
vain in the waves, by which they were soon swallowed up. Medicines and 
hospital stores there were none; and almost all the surgeons and apotheca- 
ries were dead.’’—Alison, IX, p. 643. 


IGNORANCE AND RECKLESSNESS OF STATESMEN IN DECLARING War.— 
When a statesman declares war in consequence of any of the ordinary mo- 
tives thereto,—for the sake of a rich colony which he is desirous to obtain ; 
to prevent an ambitious neighbor from acquiring what might render him a 
formidable rival; to restore a monarch dethroned by a people wearied of 
his manifold oppressions ; to resent a private wrong, or avenge a diplomatic 
insult,—his thoughts on the matter seldom travel beyond the issuing of a 
manifesto, the appointment of a general, the levying of troops, and the 
imposition of taxes for the maintenance of the contest. He is therefore 
wholly unconscious what in reality he is doing ;—and if a sage were to go to 
him, as Nathan went to David, and say, ‘‘ Sir, you have given orders for 
the commission of murder on a monstrous scale; you have directed that 
50,000 of your subjects shall send as many of their fellow-men, wholly 
unprepared for so awful a change, into a presence where they must answer 
for their manifold misdeeds ; you have commanded that 30,000 more shall 
pass the best years of their life in hopeless imprisonment—shall in fact be 
punished as the worst of criminals, when they have committed no crime but 
by your orders; you have arranged so that 20,000 more shall lie for days on 
the bare ground, horribly mutilated, and slowly bleeding to death, and at 
length only be succored in order to undergo the most painful operations, and 
then perish miserably in a hospital; you have given orders that numbers of 
innocent and lovely women—as beautiful and delicate as your own daugh- 
ters—shall undergo the last indignities from the license of a brutal soldiery ; 
you have issued a fiat, which, if not recalled, will carry mourning into many 
families, will cut off at a stroke the delight of many eyes, will inflict upon 
thousands, now virtuous and contented, misery which can know no cure, 
and desolation which in this world can find no alleviation ;’’—if such a 
message as this were conveyed to him—every word of which would be strictly 
true—would he not disown the ghastly image thus held up to him, and 
exclaim, ‘‘ Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing?’’? And if 
statesmen could realize all this before they put their hand to the declaration 
of hostilities, would they not rather thrust it into the flames ? 

We are aware that to many all this will appear idle and declamatory— 
wholly unworthy of men who pretend to an acquaintance with political and 
social science ; yet nothing can be more unquestionable, than that we have 
added no unreal touches no undue coloring to the picture ; and our remarks 
should be thought worthy of the more attention, because we do not belong 
to those who consider that under no circumstances can war be righteously 
undertaken. On the contrary, few can read its details with more thrilling 
interest, few would share in its hardships and its perils with heartier zeal, 
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jin a cause clear enough and grand enough to justify and hallow the adoption 
of so terrible an agency ; but we know that such cases are infinitely rare— 
that, judging from the past history of our race, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, war is a folly and a crime ; and that where it is so, it is the saddest 
and the wildest of all follies, and the most heinous of all] crimes. 


Tue Nature or A Soupier’s Proression.—Has it ever occurred to any 
of our readers to analyze the profession of a soldier’—a profession so much 
honored in our country, as in most others. <A soldier is a man whose pro- 
fession it is to make war—to fight with his fellow-men, and (disguise it how 
we will, in the smooth, conventional hypocrisies of language) to slay them. 
Like every one else, he takes a pride and a pleasure in the exercises of his 
profession. ‘To rust away in idleness is irksome and inglorious ; in peace 
he has little chance of employment, promotion, or distinction; peace, there- 
fore, is burthensome and unwelcome. From the very nature of things, he 
longs for war; he watches with a natural, but certainly not a Christian, 
delight, the first bickerings which give promise of ripening into actual hos- 
tility, and he desires to ‘‘fan the smoking flax into a flame.’’ This is 
natural and inevitable; it cannot be otherwise. In most of the nations of 
modern Europe, we have created and maintained an esteemed and influential 
profession, numbering hundreds of thousands of members, whose interest 
.and inclination both point towards war, and who thus constitute an always 
acting furce, urging their countrymen (however unconsciously) to that 
which, when fairly stated, no one can defend—to be active in aggression, 
tenacious in dispute, prompt in reprisals, and sensitive to insult. A soldier 
is aman who, by the inevitable instinct of his profession, incessantly desires 
and seeks for a state of things which Christianity denounces as sinful, and 
which reason condemns as noxious and absurd. 

Again, that the destruction of the life and property of our fellow-menvs a 
sin, and a grievous sin, per se, there can be no question. ‘The position of a 
soldier imposes upon him the obligation of committing this enormous iniquity 
to any extent, and upon any parties, at the command of the minister of the 
day. History tells him—and his own experience will confirm the teaching 
—that this minister is often wicked, incapable and passionate; that he has 
frequently obtained his power by the vilest means (by mistresses in I’rance, 
by corrupt parliamentary majorities in England); that, in the views which 
he takes, and the orders which he issues, he is often governed by the basest 
motives, and the silliest and wickedest counsellors. He may be a shallow 
and sensual intriguer, like Godoy ; he may have objects of personal ambition, 
like Napoleon; he may be an empty chatterer, like Newcastle; but how- 
ever unjust the war which he commands, however wild the scheme, however 
barefaced the aggression, however innocent the victim, however harsh and 
barbarous the mode in which the enterprise 1s to be carried through, the 
soldier has no choice, no power of refusal or evasion; he has bound himself 
to do the bidding of his superior, however palpably and monstrously iniqui- 
tous that bidding may be. He cannot resign; that would be attended with 
dishonor. He cannot remonstrate ; that would be punished as insubordina- 
tion. In some of the most important actions of life, he has ceased to be a 
free agent, though he cannot cease to be a responsible agent; he has parted 
with his birthright for a mess of pottage ; he has, in fact, sold himself into a 
species of slavery, which often leaves him only the humiliating and torturing 
alternative of remaining at his post to perpetrate sin and cruelty, or leaving 
it with dishonor and ruin. And to us it is marvellously strange, and a sig- 
nal proof of the difficulty and the rarity with which men rise to the contem- 
plation of first principles, that any one of sound judgment, and good feelings, 
who can dig, or plough, or weave, or push his fortune in any of the thou- 
sand paths which lie open to the foot of enterprise, should be willing thus 
to barter away, for so paltry an equivalent, his right of refusing to do 
wrong. 

Vou. V.—No. 23.—monTHLY. 23* 
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Selections from Addresses 


SELECTIONS FROM ADDRESSES 


AT THE LATE ANNIVERSARY OF THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 


Rev. J. Srock.—Svuccess or THe Peace Movement.—I have been re- 
peatedly asked, what good has the Peace Society done; or, what good can 
it, from the nature of things, dot Some have even ventured to assert that 
its existence, as a separate and distinct organization, is absolutely unneces- 
sary and absurd, Sir, we consider that we are called upon to band our- 
selves together in this holy enterprise, not merely on account of the enor- 
mity of the evil which we seek to remove, but because of the existence of a 
lamentable blindness on the part of government with respect to the true 
interests of nations—and because of the apathy and indifference of professing 
Christians themselves to the true nature and extent of the meekness and 
forbearance required in the gospel of peace. 

With respect to the success you have achieved, Iam persuaded you are 
not aware of the good you have done in various parts of our land, in having 
widely diffused a sound public sentiment, on the inherent and essential 
sinfulness of all war. You have brought out plain and numerous important 
passages of Scripture, previously obscured by long-established usage ; and 
you have shown that principles which should regulate the conduct of indig 
viduals, should also govern the proceedings of communities; you have 
shown that a Jarge body of men had no more right to inflict retaliatory injury 
upon another large body, than has one individual upon another. And you 
have done this by means in perfect agreement with the magnificent object 
you contemplate. ‘The means have been moral and pacific; you have sent 
out your lecturers; you have distributed your tracts; you have laid your 
memorials before government; and, in some instances, they have been 
placed at the feet of sovereigns, and they have received from them marked 
and respectful attention. I am persuaded we have much to cheer us this 
evening—much to encourage us in this glorious work. You have begun to 
remove the ponderous foundation of error and prejudice upon which the 
gloomy superstructure of war has been reared ; and, though the mass which 
you have to remove be large, and though it will require much patient effort 
ere it be altogether dug out, be assured your present efforts will hasten on 
the consummation you desire ; and though, perhaps, during our lives 1t may 
not attain full and perfect success, yet it will be our consolation in the dying 
hour to know that we have done what we could. We shall leave the work 
in an advanced stage to a future generation; and as we survey, from our 
elevation of glory, the onward progress and ultimate perfect triumph of this 
benevolent cause with which we had identified ourselves when on earth, 
methinks the stream of heavenly blessedness will roll the deeper and the 
wider. 


OgstacLes To Success.—Let us not forget, that in estimating the amount 
of success we have achieved, we must not lose sight of the difficulties with 
which we have to contend. ‘The first great difficulty arises out of the inhe- 
rent and universal depravity of the heart of man, the source of all retaliation 
and revenge. ‘There is another hindrance. I allude to the vested interests 
which are concerned in the maintenance of the system we seek to annihilate. 
A standing army is a vastly convenient thing for a government, and an 
aristocracy. It affords the former many very pretty opportunities of reward- 
ing old and faithful adherents ; and it is also very convenient for the latter, 
inasmuch as it affords occasions for finding snug berths for their younger 
sons. Now it is not to be expected that these gentlemen will speedily join 
us in our movements ; on the contrary, we must expect to have, as we have 
already had, their most furious and determined opposition. 

But my mind has been growingly impressed with this one fact,—the 
greatest impediment with which we have to contend is, after all, to be found 
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in the apathy of professing Christians themselves, in the sanction which 
religion is made to give to the practices of war. Our very cathedrals are 
filled with monuments reared in honor of those who have slaughtered hun- 
dreds of their species; and, in these works of art, the angels of heaven are 
actually represented hovering around the head of the dying warrior, ready 
to waft his disembodied spirit from the blood-stained field of battle, to the 
peaceful paradise of God, as if to intimate to the mind of the beholder that 
a man cannot die a holier, a happier or a safer death, than when in the very 
act of defying the plain, scriptural command, ‘‘ I say unto you, that ye avenge 
not yourselves.’’ And then, too, the colors of our regiments are consecra- 
ted by religious ceremonies, and that in the very face of open day; and 
when snch men as the Bishop of Caleutta—all honor to his virtues—and 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, can be found to officiate at the celebration of such 
ceremonies as these, it is impossible to conceive the disastrous, the pernicious 
influence which they must exert on the minds of men. And I do not forget, 
that the inhabitants of this country have been more than once called upon, 
and that in the very sanctuary of the Most High, and while attending to the 
hallowing and peaceful engagements of the Sabbath-day, to give God thanks 
for the slaughter of thousands whom our rulers tell us were our enemies, as 
if God could be pleased with such sacrifices. O, it was this impious custom 
—and I ean call it by no milder term—that elicited those caustic lines from 
the pen of Burns— 


“Ye hypocrites, are these your pranks, 
To murder men, and gie God thanks ? 
For shame ye, an’ proceed no further— 
God won’t accept your thanks for murder.” 


INSENSIPILITY TO THE Evits or War.—TI have found it during my vari- 
ous efforts in behalf of this cause, the most difficult thing in the world to get 
persons thoroughly to appreciate the extent of the misery and the wo inflict- 
ed by war upon our race. I have found that the detail of a single murder 
will excite feelings the most distressing in the minds of multitudes—that 
such a narrative will cause their lips to turn pale, and their bosoms to throb 
—but these same persons can sit down calmly to scan over the pages of a . 
newspaper containing details of the slaughter of hundreds and thousands 
upon the battle-field, with comparatively little emotion. ‘They lose sight of 
the shriek of the dying—of the moan of the wounded—of the briny tear of 
the orphan—of the heart-rending wail of the widow—of the sudden damna- 
tion of the unprepared, cut off in the midst of his career of iniquity, in the 
one thought that these miseries have been inflicted by the prowess of the 
British arms. 7 

These things ought not so to be. There are men in this country who 
bear the name of Christian, who exult in what is their country’s guilt, and 
who experience a sensation of enthusiasm at the narration of that which, if 
they properly considered it, would drive them to their knees in prayer, with 
these words, ‘‘ Lord, lay not this sin to the charge of my guilty land.”” It 
was my privilege, a few days since, to attend a missionary meeting in con- 
nection with another denomination than my own, held in the town in which 
I reside ; and at that meeting, I heard a missionary, lately returned from the 
Kast Indies, a man of acknowledged piety and good character, stand up and 
say, that it had been his lot to stand upon the walls of Seringapatam, and to 
survey the breach made in the walls of that almost impregnable fortress by 
the prowess of the British arms; and that as he stood upon that spot, and 
the recollection of the past came over his mind, he could not but feel a glow 
of enthusiasm at the prowess of his countrymen, by which that glorious 
achievement (those were his words) was effected. If ever | hung down my 
head with shame, it was then. If ever | felt inclined to rise, and in the 
midst of a harmonious meeting to thunder out the great principles of the 
gospel, ‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink ;”’ 
it was then. These are the things that hinder our onward progress. 
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Orzsections To Peace.—It may not be improper briefly to allude to some 
of the objections which have been most commonly brought against the prin- 
ciples of our Society by those with whom I have come in contact. I have 
no doubt the same objections are often made elsewhere. At the close of a 
meeting held in the country, a worthy brother said, ‘* The shortest and 
most proper way would be, to endeavor to make all men Christians, and 
then wars must cease.’’ I admit that, if all men became Christians, and if 
every man bearing the Christian name fully carried out in his conduct the 
great principles of Christianity, war must cease. But I am not blind to the 
fact, that the very thing which hinders the onward progress of the gospel of 
Christ, is the wars of professedly Christian nations. And we must first get 
persons calling themselves by the name of Christ to desist from fighting, ere 
we can hope to make any deep and salutary impression on the minds of the 
unconverted nations of the earth. Our missionaries have gone to China, to 
Scinde, and to Affehanistan; but other emissaries have been despatched 
from our country before them—the British armies have been there, and the 
booming of our cannon, and the rattle of our musketry, have ushered in the 
proclamation of the gospel of peace—disastrous connection of things wide 
as the poles asunder. Methinks I] now hear the Chinese or the Affghans 
address a missionary thus: ‘‘ Man, you tell me your God is a God of love, 
and that your Saviour is a Prince of Peace; that the book you have in your 
hand, is a message of mercy; then, I ask, what mean these ravaged prov- 
inces—what mean these devastated cities—what mean these heaps of slain! 
These provinces were ravaged, these cities were sacked, these slain were 
heaped, and the iron was driven into my soul, by men from your land. Go 
back, whence you came, and learn to speak the truth.”’ 

Now, it would be very proper for the missionary to endeavor to show the 
unhappy heathen the distinction between nominal and real Christianity ; but 
it would be the most difficult thing in the world to get a heathen to under- 
stand that distinction. It is not understood among us. ‘lhe world is per- 
petually charging us with inconsistency ; and, if in this land a distinction is 
so difficult to be understood by the worldling, how much less capable must 
the heathen be of comprehending it? The wars of professedly Christian 
people have built a triple wall of brass around the heart of the heathen; 
and I am persuaded they have done more than any thing else to impede the 
onward progress of the Redeemer’s triumphs. 

But I have been told again, that our principles would invite aggression, 
and lead to certain destruction. I have nothing to do with the consequences 
of obedience to the divine law; my only concern is, my duty ascertained, to 
bend to it, simply to practise that which I know to be right, and to leave 
the result with him who gives the direction. I have read, they are well 
kept whom the Lord keeps, and when a man’s ways please the Lord, he 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him. But all experience goes 
to testify to the fact, that whenever a nation or an individual has contented 
himself with simply acting out the glorious principles of the gospel of Christ, 
God has taken charge of that individual, and has made him to feel that no 
harm can come to him that serveth Him aright. 

It his sometimes been said that our principles would unchristianize all the 
soldiers. By no means. I believe Colonel Gardner and Colonel Burns to 
have been good men ; but their being in the army was no part of their good- 
ness ; they were there in spite of their religion; it did not keep them there. 
All have some failing, and this was the failing of these good men. 

And then we are told that our principles are contrary to the instincts of 
our nature. ‘They are contrary, 1 know, to the desires and appetites of the 
fallen heart of man; but I am not to give myself up to the leadings of a 
deceitful and desperately wicked heart ; I am to adhere to the simple direc- 
tion of the word of the Most High. When man was in a state of innocence, 
he might lean to his own heart; his soul contained within it the will of God, 
and the prompting of his heart led him to keep the divine law. But it is 
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not so now. Satan has inscribed Azs writing on the heart of man. He isa 
fallen being ; and it will not do for us to make the dictates of a corrupt and 
polluted humanity the guidance of our conduct, instead of the plain revela- 
tion of God’s mind and will. 





ITEMS FOR REFLECTION. 


Burke’s OPINION oF Stanpinc Armies.—I know too well, and I feel as 
much as any man, how difficult itis to accommodate a standing army to a 
free constitution, or to any constitution. An armed, disciplined body is in 
its essence dangerous to liberty ; undisciplined, it is ruinous to society. 


FLoccine In THE Navy—tTESTIMONY FROM EXPERIENCE.—In a paper 
published at Fall River, in this State, a queer but sensible little sheet, ‘‘a 
man-of-war’s man’’ says, ‘‘ We often hear abolitionists talking about the 
slaves being flogged to work, as a great abuse; but we seldom if ever hear 
any thing about the punishiaents on board of our men-of-war. I have been 
several years in the service, and have served in three different ships; and I 
can truly say, that I have seen quite as much flogging in a year on board 
the ]ast ship, as there ever was on a Southern plantation during the same 
space of time. I have seen men (white men, I mean) flogged with the cat- 
o’-nine-tails until the blood ran down through their pantaloons, and formed 
little puddles on the ship’s deck. This is horrid indeed, but it is true; and 
something ought to be done to put a stop to such barbarities. [am a strong 
abolitionist ; but, while we are trying to rid our land from slavery, let us do 
something towards abolishing this system of punishment in our navy.” 


DenominaTionaL Statistics 1n tHE U. S.—The following list, though 
inaccurate, and much below the truth in most cases, will yet suffice to give 
a general idea of the number of professed Christians in our country. 

Ministers. Communicants. 





Baptists, Associated Calvinistic,- - - - + 4,801 - - 575,801 
* Free-Will, (and licentiates) - - = 891 - + 50,688 
Orthodox Congregationalists, - - - - - 1,150 - - 160,000 
Episcopalians, - - - - = = = = = = 1,222 - - 75,000 
Evangelical Lutherans, - - - - - - = = 424 - - 146,300 
Episcopal Methodists, - - - - - += - = 3,947 - -1,052,392 
Protestant Methodists, - - - - - - - = 400 - - 50,000 
Presbyterians, Associate, - - - - - - = 110 - - 15,000 
“ Associate Reformed, - - - - 165 - - 26,600 

79 Reformed, - - - - - = = 29 - -« 4,500 

“ Cumberland, - - - - - = 450 - - 50,000 

“ Dutch Reformed, - - - - - 21 - - 29,322 

“6 German Reformed, - - - += 180 - - 30,000 

“ General Assembly (Old School) 1,617 - - 159,115 

" “ “ (New School) 1,419 - - 120,645 

Total reported, - - - - - 17,073 2,544,764 


Some of these statistics, we know, fall below the truth, the Baptists, for 
example, being nearer a million than 575,000; and we should be quite safe 
in estimating the ministers at 20,000, and the church-members at 3,000,000. 
What a host! With all their wealth, and learning, and talent, all their 
pulpits, and presses, and schools, and power of combination, and ubiquity of 
influence, how much might they do for the cause of peace! How easy for 
them to insure the permanent peace of our country ! 


_ A Warrior apptyinc Scripture.—Sir Charles Napier, one of the 
bluffest speech-makers of the day, often ‘‘ fights his battles o’er again”? in 
the House of Commons, when he sets the grave legislators into roars of 
laughter. His private stories must be as rich as his parliamentary efforts. 
Here is the way the gallant hero commented upon and applied Scripture : 
sas In giving an account to some friends of the attack at Acre, he praised the 
marines,in particular, who acted very valiantly. ‘I knew them,’ said Sir 
Charles, ‘to be a very pious corps, which | suppose was the reason they 
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sent so many of them over to us. So accordingly I touched them on their 
religious feelings, and brought them into action like men.’ ‘ But how did 
you bring their religious fe elings into play, Sir Charles?’ said some one 
present. ‘ What did you say to them?’ ‘Gad,’ said he, ‘ when they were 
coming on, I cried, Now at ’em, you infernal rascals, and FULFIL THE 
PROPHECIES!’ ”’ 


Sxetcu or THE British War-Dest.—Its growth was at first slow, but 
in the end extremely rapid. 
In 1688, it was £664,263 In 1775, it was £128,583.635 
In 1702, “ 16,594,702 In 1793, “ 239 350,148 
In 1714, “ 54,145,363 In 1815, 1,050,000,000 
We do not vouch for the perfect accuracy of these items; but they are 
sufficiently near the truth to show us what war has done for England. 
Multiply these sums five times, and you have in dollars the enormous 
amounts of money borrowed at different times by Great Britain to carry on 
her long and bloody wars. From a thousand millions sterling in 1815, the 
debt is at length reduced to less than eight hundred millions; and for the 
interest and management, some £30,000, 000 ,hearly $150,000 ,000, are now 
paid every year. 


Water Power or Nracara Fatits.—The volume of the river is equal to 
373,000 cubic feet of water per second, or 22,440,000 feet, or 167,862,420 
gallons, or 701,250 tons, or 1,402,500, 000 pounds of water every minute. 
To show the amount of machinery this ‘would move, Mr. Baines, of Eng- 
land, in 1835, estimated the total quantity of motive power then at work in 
all the cotton mills in Great Britain, as equal to a horse power of 33,000 ; 
the whole motive power employed in the woollen, flax, and other manufac- 
tures, as equal to 100,000 horses ; and the whole motive power employed in 
mining, in propelling boats, &c., as equal to 50,000 horses. ‘Thus Mr. 
Baines made the entire motive power employed in al] these ways, in 1835, 
in Great Britain, equal to 194,000 horses. Since 1835, this aggregate of 
moving power is supposed to have increased about 20 per cent., or say 
39,000 horse power, making the entire aggregate of motive power now in 
use in Great Britain, in all the manufactures of cotton, wool, flax, &c., in 
mining, &c., equal to 233,000 horse power. But all the power, the work- 
ing of which produces so vast a proportion of the wealth of Great Britain, 
amounts to no more than one-nineteenth of the motive power of the Niagara 
Falls. 

What a vast amount of unemployed resources! Nearly twenty times as 
much motive power in a single water-fall as suffices to make Great Britain 
the work-shop of the world! Let the millions of idle warriors now in 
Christendom, and the thousand millions of dollars wasted every year on her 
war-system even in peace, be devoted to the development and use of these 
resources ; and how rapidly might the wealth, the population and happiness 
of the world be increased to an extent exceeding all present belief! 





» 


MOVEMENTS IN EUROPE. 


On THE Continent.—Mr. Rigand, the indefatigable Lecturer and Foreign 
Secretary of the London Peace Society, has lately returned from a long and 
successful tour on the continent; and we hope, in our next number, to 
report the results of his labors in that important field. We are in the regu- 
lar receipt of the Paix des Deux Mondes, published every week in Paris, 
and learn from its columns, as from other sources, that our cause is making 
steady progress even in that warlike country. 

Ix Encuanp—much wider and more vigorous efforts are made. The 
last Herald of Peace is filled with cheering accounts of what is there done 
for the advancement of our cause—with reports from various auxiliaries of 
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the London Society, with memorials to their own and other governments, 
and with meetings and lectures in London, Colchester, and other places. 
We have no room for the details of this intelligence ; but we wil] quote one 
example which we should be glad to see imitated by the friends of peace in 
this country. 


LoAN DISTRIBUTION OF Peace Tracts.—Rev. Edward Webb, in ac- 
knowledging the receipt of Dr. Smith’s Address, says, ‘‘ You were pleased 
to send me one of the papers prepared for the Peace Convention in 1843, 
In reply I beg to say that we have a Tract Society, of which I am Secreta- 
ry. We have about 4000 tracts in weekly circulation—a religious tract 
stitched in a white cover, and a temperance and a peace tract in a blue 
cover ; so that the distributor leaves one of each in every house. I think 
you will be pleased to know that we have thus had about 1000 peace tracts 
in weekly circulation for the past twelve months.”’ 





HOME OPERATIONS. 


We refer to our receipts for the last quarter as some indication of what 
our servants have been doing, since nearly all our contributions come through 
their agency. We could easily fill our entire pages with reports from our 
Secretary and Agents, or with extracts from the periodical press in this 
country on the subject of peace; but, wishing to publish only what few if 
any of our readers will find elsewhere, we generally exclude such matter. 
We have from our Agent, Mr. Foster, communications on subjects to which 
we hope to devote some special attention in our next number. 


OBERLIN AUXILIARY. 
Oberlin, Ohio, August 31, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—You will recollect, that a Peace Society was formed here in 
March, 1843, comprising a goodly number of members; and you will be 
gratified to learn, that its list of officers contains the names of several indi- 
viduals prominently connected with the Institution in this place. The fol- 
lowing are its officers, viz., Mr. Wm. Dawes, President; Prof. John Morgan, 
Prof. Henry Cowles, Prof. Amasa Walker, Mr. Hamilton Hill, and Dea. 
H. A. Pease, Vice Presidents; Doct. Isaac Jennings, ‘Treasurer ; and Levi 
Burnell, Secretary. 

Our declaration of sentiments is explicit in its avowal of the obligation of 
nations, no less than individuals, to love their neighbors as themselves. It 
reprcbates the spirit of war every where ; it condemns all systems and all 
institutions having for their object, or in their effects, the sustaining or fos- 
tering of any other than relations of peace with all nations, and good-will to 
all men; and it points to the military and naval establishments of our coun- 
try, as a system so corrupting to the public morals and sentiments of the 
nation, so pernicious in its spirit and tendencies, that no minister of the 
gospel ought to sanction it by consenting to serve as chaplain. 

Our constitution is a good one; not peculiar, however, nor adopted until 
it had undergone a very thorough consideration before a well attended and 
highly interested public meeting. By its provisions, we are made auxiliary 
to the American Peace Society, and shall be happy to be recognized as 
holding that relation to it. 

In respect to what we have done and are doing, we have but little to say. 
The immediate organization of our Society was followed by successive, 
meetings, in which were discussed some fundamental questions of exceeding 
interest to the public here, and resulted favorably to the cause. 

Of delegates elected to represent our Society at the World’s Peace Con- 
vention, held in London, June, 1843, only one (Amasa Walker, Esq.) 
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attended in person. Since his return, our Society has held a meeting, at 
which Prof. Walker made his report, showing that the world, Christendom 
at least, is awaking to a more just appreciation of pacific principles, and 
thence deducing a rational hope, that the years are not many, before the 
governments of the civilized world will, with the blessing of God upon the 
efforts of philanthropy, present for the admiration of mankind, the sublime 
moral spectacle of a brotherhood of nations. 

So far as our observation extends, we feel a confidence in affirming, that 
there must be a chord in many Christian hearts, in all the churches of this 
Western Valley, ready to vibrate to the note of peace, so soon as it shall be 
struck ; but so intently is the public eye at the present moment fixed upon 
the signs of the political heavens, that very little is said or done in a public 
way, except as it has some bearing on the approaching autumnal elections. 

But, as doubt and uncertainty cannot much longer hold the public mind in 
suspense, we anticipate that their ear may soon be gained for a subject of 
such importance to man’s highest interests ; and that the churches generally 
will give a hearing to this essential feature of that gospel which they profess. 
When that time comes, we expect to be awake and true to our constitutional 
pledge, ‘‘ to labor for the advancement of the cause of peace, by encouraging 
the publication and distribution of documents, exposing the evils and sins of 
war, and to promote a spirit of love and good-will by all practicable means.’, 

Very respectfully and fraternally your obedient servant, 
Levi Burnett, Sec. of the Oberlin Peace Suc. 


To J. P. Buancuarp, Gen. Agent Am. Peace Soc. 
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Providence, R. .—Benjamin White, $10 West Boylston.—James Lees, - - 2 
Benjamin Dyer,- + + +19 Joseph White, - + + + 4 
A.B Arnoldj- + + «+ 6 William Thomas,. - - 2 
Royal Chapin, - : : - 5 Others, > ° . ° - 22 
W. J. King, - : - : 5 Westhoro’— : - - - 49 50 
J.H.Mason, - + = -» Fitchburg —Benjamin Snow, + + 5 
T. Salisbury, - : . : 2 Charles Fessenden, - - 2 
S.S. Wardwell, - : : - 2 Asher Green. - - - - 2 
E.M.Fletcher, - + + 2 Thomas Eaton, - - + 2 
Others, ; - - : - 19 50 Others, : - - - - 43 50 
Grafton.—F¥. B. Bigelow, - - : 5 Leominster.— ———, - - . 
H. Greenwood, - . - +3 Slatersville, R. 1—A. D. Lockwood, 5 
W. Holbrook, : - : 2 Jabez Lathe, - - : - 2 
Charles L. Heywood, - - 2 Ansel Holman, - - - 2 
Lewis Holbrook, - - - 2 Others, - . - “ - 6 50 
Others, - - - . - 18 25)| Woonsocket, R. — . . *. 
Milbury—Amasa Wood, - - + 2 Blackstone —S.H.Taber, - + - 3 
S. Weodward, - - : - 2 W.B. Peet, - : - le 
T.H. Witherby, - - + 2 Waterford —Moses Farnum, e -« & 
Others, - : ° : - 20 50) Whitinsvidle —J. C. Whitin, - - 5 
West field — _ « : - - 8 50 Others, : - > : - 350 
Shelburne Falls —N. Lamson, - - 5 Uabridge.—W. C. Capron, ee 
Worcester.—Daniel Waldo, - - 25 Others, : : P ° - 10 
Misses Waldo, - - - - 25 Middlebury, Vt.—Rev. T. H. Merrill, 10 
J. Washburn, - : - - 10 Lexington, Ga—J.H Lumpkin, - 20 
L. Wood, - . : : « 2 Attleboro’.— Collections in Church, - 14 79 
E. Washburn, . - : 2 Hat field —¥\dad Siebbirs, - - - 5 
Anthony Chase, - : - 2 Eveter, N. H.—Mrs. G. Odiorne, - - 455 
Others - : . ° - 35 Boston —Moses Grant, ,Life Sub., - 20 00 
Flolden—I\n part, - - -* -* =10 Various places, for Advocate, &c., + 12 55 
Northboro’.—Cyrus Gale, - : - 3 Before acknowledged (Aug. Adv.), 545 35 
Isaac Davis, - : : - 3 se ” (Sept. Adv.), 191 
E Valentine, - . : : 2 —— 
Othe, - = 2°. £ 2 OF Total for the quarier, $1205 27 


>> Our thanks are due to the few friends whose liberality has furnished the above sum for 
the first quarter of our Society’s current year; but our other friends should bear in mind, that 
a still more generous liberality on their part will be necessary to clear our way. Last year we 
were obliged to spend about twice as much as we received. Not that our friends were 
less willing than usual to give; but they seldom give except in answer to our calls; and, as 

e had no time to call, and nobody to send, we received less, while the London Convention and 
its measures cost us much more than usual. The deficiency must now be made up. 
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